CHEMISTRY   IN   AMERICA
(Considerations on the "Doctrine of Phlogiston," part first, p. 25.) In the second part of the same pamphlet (p. 24), he informs us, he sometimes gets fixed air. In the "Medical Repository," vol. II. p. 164, first edit he mentions that no sensible quantity of fixed air is procured in this process. If red precipitate is heated in inflammable air, from malleable iron, the result will be uniform; no fixed air will be generated, but it will be invariably made, if the mercurial calx is revived in carbonated inflammable air, from the pure air of the precipitate uniting with the carbon held in solution in this gas. If fixed air was composed of pure and inflammable air, it ought always to be obtained in this process.
"When the focus of a burning lens is thrown upon two drachms of red precipitate, in thirty-two ounce measures of inflammable air, from malleable iron, twenty-two ounce measures of the air will disappear; but when three drachms of the same precipitate are heated in thirty-six ounce measures of carbonated inflammable air, from the flowers of zinc and coal, which has been well washed in lime-water, but two ounces of the air will vanish. In the first case no fixed air will be obtained, but in the second there will be a great production of this gas.
Fourthly.   OP FINERY CINDER, OB THE SCALES OF IRON.
Large quantities of carbonated inflammable air, mixed with a portion of fixed air, are produced by heating finery cinder and charcoal together, though both may have been previously exposed to ever so high a degree of heat. In considering what takes place in this process, we must call to our aid the decomposition of water, the clue which leads us through all the labyrinths of the antiphlogistic system of chemistry. The carbonated inflammable air is formed by the hydrogen of the water, which is supplied by the
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